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of our spirit ; man's mental mechanism is a tool, of which his spirit makes use as a 
means to an end. 

In Professor Busse's world-picture, which he calls the idealistic-spiritualistic 
world-conception, the corporeal world disappears as such and becomes mere phe- 
nomenon ; it is replaced by something spiritual. Here begins the province of the 
idealistic-spiritualistic metaphysics, and Professor Busse leaves the question open 
whether its problems will find their best solution in a monadological or in objective- 
idealistic metaphysics. Either has its advantages, and the two agree in all the 
main points, especially in this, that on their premises we can plainly understand 
how spirit exercises its effects on body, and vice versa how the body reacts upon 
the spirit. This is the most significant result of Professor Busse's painstaking in- 
vestigation. — a — 

Pure Sociology. A Treatise on the Origin and Spontaneous Development of 
Society. By Lester F. Ward. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1903. 
Pages, xii, 607. Price, $4.00. 

Dr. Ward's Pure Sociology offers students of this science the first real "sys- 
tem " in any comprehensive sense, that has yet been written. Sociology, the author 
notes, is still in the analytic stage. The majority of students are still concerned 
with special inquiries, which taken singly lack perspective, and taken together lack 
a common basis of valuation or purpose. Pure Sociology does effective service in 
giving to this field a much needed synthetic scheme of social data. Beyond this, 
the work is a theory of social life, creative and convincing, such as could only have 
been conceived by a man of great genius and originality. 

The author's point of view is strictly evolutionary. On the basis of an histor- 
ical scrutiny of the course of events, he reaches a theory of the social order as ex- 
emplified in the civilised countries of to-day. He makes the subject-matter of so- 
ciology "Human Achievement," and sets out with a search for those remoter roots 
of life from which our complex social processes have grown. He finds the prin- 
ciples which underlie social phenomena the same in essence as those in organic, or 
even in inorganic, nature. Psychic phenomena are as determinate and predictable 
as chemical phenomena, when once their nature and relations are known. Hence 
sociology is a true science, capable of exact treatment ; but a scientifically com- 
petent knowledge of present-day facts and observances requires a broad sweep 
back into the sciences from which it is derived. 

Dr. Ward's large information in these underlying domains, and his capacity 
for co-ordination of data, is well seen in the section on "Genesis" — the "Origin 
and Spontaneous Development of Society." Broad principles are enunciated, such 
as to contribute substantially to the theory of evolution at large, at the same time 
that they suggest a monistic explanation of social facts. Among these laws that 
are to be placed to the credit of Dr. Ward is the theory of ' ' Sympodial Develop- 
ment, " which conceives the sequence of evolution as a " sympodial " growth, rather 
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than as a tapering ' ' tree of life " — currently accepted as a satisfactory representa- 
tion of the cosmic "becoming." Its advance is a zigzag course, marked by a 
series of culminating points, whose direction is changed on the appearance of each 
successive product of development. The factors in this rhythmic march are the 
same as those found in the growth of sympodial plants — overspecialisation followed 
by decline and the carrying over and survival of larger vital elements in the deriva- 
tive stem or offshoot. "Degeneration" thus becomes nothing more than the 
atrophy of forms absorbed and recreated under new conditions. The sociologist, 
parallelling the history of organic life, explains the rise and decline of races by 
this " law of the persistence of the unspecialised." He explains the catastrophic 
progress of civilisation and its Westward march as a course of successive branch- 
ings of social life. The failing peoples do not in reality degenerate, but are merely 
subordinated to more vigorous types, which are true "anthropologic sympodes, " 
batter adapted to survive. 

The " filiation," or genetic relation of the sciences suggested above is carried 
over to the processes of nature and completed by the theory of ' ' Creative Synthe- 
sis." This is perhaps the most important single principle enunciated by Dr. Ward. 
As the name implies, the process of evolution is not simply a sequence of deriva- 
tion ; there is a progressive individual distinction of the resulting products with 
each successive recompounding of the elements involved. The fact that genesis 
is in this way a "creative" process not only permits an infinite variety of forms 
to spring from relatively few elements, or even from an assumed ' ' unitary sub- 
stratum " of the universe ; but it reinforces the essential kinship of social phenom- 
ena to the less highly differentiated products of the lower levels of evolution. Dr. 
Ward makes an interesting application of these laws to the "synthetic creations" 
that emerge on the psychical stage ; as, for instance, " social ideals," which spring 
from the creative imagination. The "poetic idea" is denned as a " homogeneous 
undifferentiated truth," a sort of "prophetic type" which embodies the rudiments 
of many correlated truths that are ultimately brought out in distinct form as indi- 
vidual propositions which mutually reinforce one another. And the "collective 
mind," or social consciousness becomes under this terminology the "spontaneous 
creative synthesis" of all individual minds. 

The philosophical monism which pervades the thought has a far-reaching 
effect. It welds the " telic " activities of mankind to the most rudimentary links 
in the chain of the processes of nature. It posits the biological origin of mind and 
makes consciousness a property of matter. Mind is a " differential attribute " of 
the vital processes evolved under the law of creative synthesis, worked out through 
interaction of less complex elements. This "primordial psychism," in the form of 
" feeling," first arises as an expedient to the furtherance of the organic functions ; 
but it presently grows into the self-conscious " will " of associated man, and so be- 
comes the fundamental social force. The sequence of synthetic processes, as it is 
described by Dr. Ward, involves an unremitting conflict between "feeling" and 
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"function " ; yet nowhere does his exposition part from the standpoint of monism 
with which he sets out. His monism is avowedly loose and broad ; it aims to rec- 
oncile "infinite diversity with perfect unity," and protests against the narrowness 
and mysticism into which the great principle has sometimes been compressed and 
perverted. Within the scope of this ultimate unity, and conditioned by it, there 
runs throughout the cosmos an all-pervading dualism, a " universal polarity." It 
is from the equilibration of antithetical forces that eventual organisation comes. 
This constructive process of equilibration between contending forces Dr. Ward has 
felicitously named " Synergy." Like the other two laws of evolution advanced by 
him, this law of synergy applies also to the whole range of the diversified phenom- 
ena of life. Indeed, he makes it apply to all constructive change, from cosmic and 
chemical rearrangement to the spiritual and institutional creations of man. The 
law of synergy is made to account for the established order of society and to ex- 
plain the characteristics of all human institutions, religious, domestic, civil, polit- 
ical, and the rest. 

The section on Genesis alone affords many further examples of the author's 
creative insight, but these can neither be detailed nor summarised here. On the 
other hand, a minor, perhaps superficial, criticism may be in place. It is a matter 
for regret that the author should have allowed himself so free a use of received 
teleological phrases and turns of expression in his exposition of genetic sequence. 
In apology he explains that since the language has taken form under the guidance 
of teleological habits of thought, the teleological forms of speech are unavoidable, 
that while of necessity he employs these locutions, he allows them to mean nothing 
more than the "tendencies of things." But, warning and reservation notwithstand- 
ing, recurring expressions concerning the "object" and "end" of nature have 
their due effect, and are sufficiently disconcerting to any student who is struggling 
to get away from ingrained teleological prepossessions. It might fairly have been 
expected that a writer who has shown himself so great a master in the profounder 
reaches of creative invention and so ingenious an adept in terminological expedients 
at other points should have found his way to a simpler, more consistent and sincere 
terminology in' this matter that touches the foundation of scientific inquiry. 

Laura McAdoo-Triggs. 

Zur EinfOhrung in die Philosophie der Gegenwart. Acht Vortrage von Alois 
Riehl. Leipzig : Verlag von B. G. Teubner. 1903. Pages, 258. 
Alois Riehl, at present professor of philosophy in the University of Vienna, 
and one of the most ingenious coryphaei of German thought, has collected a synop- 
sis of his philosophical views into what might be considered an introduction to phi- 
losophy in the form of a series of eight lectures : I. On the Nature and Develop- 
ment of Philosophy ; Philosophy in Antiquity. II. The Philosophy of Modern 
Times; Its Relation to the Exact Sciences. III. Critical Philosophy. IV. The 
Foundations of Cognition. V. Naturalistic and Philosophical Monism. VI. The 



